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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 


ann * 


HELLON INSECTS CO. CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 


HELLEN was a very bad little girl. She was especially cruel to bedbugs and other insects. 


furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by using HELL ON BEDBUGS. 
Note.—This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs. 


FOR BEDBUGS AND OTHER INSECTS THAT INFEST THE HOME. 


Price 35 cents and 60 cents 


Live Agents Wanted—Write 


HELLON INSECTS CO. 
Dept. H. C. Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice). 
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of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The picture shows how pleased 
her father is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from experience that when the fiery 


WHY EXPERIMENT? USE THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT AND MOST POWERFUL EXTERMINATOR 
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SHORT CHANGE 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE SECOND TALE OF KINCAID ROW 


By B. J. Cotter 





LLIS DUNCAN, an in- 
habitant of the Colored 
section of a large city, 
known as Kincaid Row or 
“The Row,” seeks shelter 
from a sudden, cold, 
drenching rain of early 
summer in the runway be- 
tween the “Old Kentucky” 
rooming house, and Sol 
Klingman’s shoe repair shop. He finds 
Looney ’Land, a half-wit, huddled against 
the wall in an effort to keep dry. 

When ’Land, whose real name is Or- 
land Guittard, loses control over his rea- 
soning faculties, he talks with deepest 
interest of the orient and its people. Al- 
though he has never set foot on alien soil 
he is thoroughly conversant with the his- 
tory and customs of all of the out of the 
way places of the world. When Duncan 
appears he begins to sing of Mandalay 
and the charm of its women. Duncan 
joins him in an effort to forget his plight. 

A young woman approaches and pauses 
near the runway as if searching for a 
number. Duncan borrows ’Land’s coat 
and seeks to aid the young woman. He 
finds that she is seeking Dixie Loomis, a 
notorious character, who though she 
keeps an orderly house and has never 
been involved openly in any irregular 
proceedings, yet is looked upon with deep 
suspicion by the inhabitants of The Row. 

Without any apparent cause Duncan 
tells the girl he is homeless, friendless 
and out of work and that the coat he is 
wearing is borrowed. 

He also tells her that he only works 
until he gets money enough to purchase 
something he wants then he doesn’t work 
any more until his money is all gone. 

She lends him her earrings containing 
three gold coins. They agree to meet at 
the Harvest Moon the following Satur- 
day for supper, at which time he 
promises to return the money. He offers 
her as a pledge, a small, beribboned cross 
bearing the letters D. S. C. which he 
permits her to believe is a war trophy. 

Duncan leaves the girl at the Loomrs 
house and returns to tell Orland of his 
adventure. Orland tells him that girls 
who are forced to seek the services of 
Dixie Loomis are usually desperate and 
advises Ellis to have nothing further to 
do with the girl. Now to go on with 
the story. 





Ellis’ prophecy as to Saturday night’s 
fulfillment was poorer than either he or 
Orland had anticipated. During the re- 
maining days of the week he had worked 
steadily and was able to redeem one of 
the suits so recently pawned. His appear- 
ance was greatly improved when he saun- 
tered into the Harvest Moon that Satur- 
day evening. 


“One can scarce enjoy life without first getting into the midst of it.” 











When the girl found him waiting, a 
faint, transient, wistful smile brightened 
ler face and as Ellis beheld her she 
seemed to stagger his eye, like the sight 
of water running uphill. 

“See, you are here, Mr. Duncan,” she 
exclaimed gleefully as the two exchanged 
surprised glances. He was very pleased 
to observe that she had remembered his 
name. “Just as you promised.” 

“And had I not been here——?” 

“T should have gone home severely dis- 
appointed.” 

“You had no trouble finding the Har- 
vest Moon, did you? I neglected to in- 
struct you as to finding your way here.” 

“No, we can all find the Harvest. 
Moon,’ she assured him, with a tone 
quite eloquent of those other days when 
this place had come into such notable 
publicity. 

By this time she had settled opposite 
him and he was getting the first clear 
sight of her. There was nothing, not a 
detail, that suggested that other girl whom 
he had directed to her hapless destination. 
This evening she was becomingly attired 
in a neat little jersey suit with possibly 
the faintest hint of blue in its color 
scheme; her head was neatly fitted with a 
natty turban of the same hue, while her 
features were free from that rouge and 
powder with which the rain had wrought 
such havoc on the night when they first 
met each other. 

She saw in him a fine, up-standing man, 
with a quizzical, searching look in his som- 
bre eyes; around his mouth there played 
the element of determination and a bit of 
decisiveness, although in its droop there 
tnay have been the slightest hint of weak- 
ness and inability to drive through to a 
certain goal. They had met and meas- 
ured each other and were easily satisfied 





HE PLAYED BEFORE 
HE LOOKED 


By Raymond Boyd 


YOUTH went forth to serenade 
The lady whom he loved the best, 
And paused beneath the mansion’s shade 
Where first he saw his charmer rest. 


H® warbled till the morning light 
Came dancing o’we the hill top’s rim; 

But no fair maiden blessed his sight, 
And all seemed dark and drear to him. 


wr heart aglow and eyes ablaze 
He drew much nearer than before, 
When, to his horror and amaze, 
He saw, “To Let” upon the door. 


with the impressions created each by the 
other. 

The girl became uneasily aware as the 
evening progressed that all his attempts 
to engage her interest were adroitly 
sheathed in some manner or other with 
mention of the circumstances under which 
they met for the first time. This effort on 
his part to bring her into some sort of 
confessional she skilfully countered with 
queries concerning the denizens of The 
Row; she seemed intensely interested in 
tuem. In her tone was the sure steadi- 
ness of one who comes from the brave 
but turbulent aristocracy of the better 
class but with an understanding that made 
her companionble. Just now, before her 
quickening enthusiasm he felt a fitful 
hoy, full of dreams and hopes; it was 
with a resolute effort that he found it 
possible to bring himself to the business 
part of their meeting. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” he 
said as he passed her the earring. “This 
has meant so much to me; your confidence 
in me, and the willingness with which you 
cffered to help me. I know I must have 
impressed you as being a bad lot. I ap- 
preciate your faith and sincerity.” 

“Are you sure it was faith,” she asked 
impressively, “or just an experiment?” 

“T think I'd rather believe the former,” 
he parried. 

“Even so,” she insisted gently, “that 
dees not remove the possibility of the lat- 
ter.” 

“Are you trying to lead me into an 
argument?” he asked in mock seriousness. 

“Would that be safe for me?” There 
was an acute note of distress in her voice. 

“Again I confess my dilemma,” he ex- 
claimed, failing to fathom her remark. 

But she was off on another tack. The 
conversation was quite evidently bringing 
itself around to those channels to be 
avoided by her. 

“After tonight,” she went on, with an 
odd little air of expectancy in her voice, 
“you'll keep steadily employed, won't 
you?” 

“T would like to promise,’ 
can. 

“Can’t you?’ 

“The promise is easy; but the fulfill- 
ment——” 

“Will come if you only will it to 
come,” she insisted with inexpressible firm- 
ness. 

“Then, I promise.” 

“And I want you to see me again; as 
often as you will,” she told him, “come 
to me when the day’s work is done and 
you are tired and in search of someone 
with whom to talk. I like to hear you 
expound your various theories, although I 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE AWAKENING OF JIM GRAY 





ONDON’S, the lead- 
ing, department store 
in the town was beau- 
tiful that Spring day. 
Garlands of Spring 
flowers wrapped 
themselves about the 
pillars, festoons of 
flowers hung from 

2 the ceiling overhead. 
The show windows were filled with beau- 
tiful hats and gowns of daintiest colors 
and flimsiest materials. Wax figures of 
beautiful women, clad in wonderful gar- 
ments, smiled blankly at great jars of 
beautiful flowers and exotic birds posed 
on flower-laden trees. 

Muriel Gray pushed her way through 
the crowd to gaze hungrily into the win- 
dow. She loved beauty in any form, but 
much hard work and a very slim purse 
offered her but little opportunity to ap- 
pease her beauty-hungry soul. She 
walked slowly through the miniature 
canyon formed by the double line of 
show windows in front of the store, gaz- 
ing wistfully at each gorgeous creation, 
then suddenly she stopped to stare. The 
wax model before her was half-turned to 
show both front and back of the creation 
she wore. It was a stunning street 
dress. uncommonly smart,—one of those 
plain models that are really elaborate be- 
cause of their lack of trimming. It was 
brown, a very dark rich shade of brown 
and there was the tiniest bit of brown 
embroidery and fine threads of gold in 
the front at the waistline. Muriel adored 
that color—it just matched her eyes. And 
it was of a fine quality of tricotine, too, 
the kind she had always admired but 
could never afford. 

As she gazed, she clutched her purse, 
which held her entire fortune—seventy- 
five dollars. She had come down town 
to deposit it in the bank. She had 
worked hard for that money, doing odd 
jobs of mending and sewing for her more 
fortunate neighbors. Early and late she 
had slaved, to keep her own house in 





order, cook the meals, care for her chil- . 


dren and do the extra work that meant 
a little money of her very own. 

Now she was seized with a desire to 
own that dress, to see herself dressed be- 
comingly and daintily like other women, 
to have——. So strong was the desire 
that it forced her to go inside the store. 

Timidly she approached the magnifi- 
cently gowned little saleswoman. 

“How much is that brown dress in the 
window—the one with the embroi- 
dery——?” began Muriel. 

“Very pretty. The latest thing,” the 
saleswoman assured her, hurrying off to 
get the duplicate of the dress from the 
long rack of clothes. 


“Try it on,” she urged as she removed 
Mrs. Gray’s hat. 


BY JANE JONES 


“She went about her 

tasks calmly, pleasantly 

as usual—she certainly 
puzzled him.” 








“How much is it?” again asked Mrs. 
Gray. 

“It’s wonderful on you,” went on the 
salesperson, ignoring the question. “But 
when you have dark hair and eyes, you 
can wear——” 

“But——” Mrs. Gray tried once more 
to ask the price. 

“Such a beauty! Just look in that 
mirror there.” There was no doubt about 
it—that saleswoman knew her business. 

“But you haven’t told me how much,” 
Muriel managed to say. 

“The price of that dress? Really 
you'd be surprised. Such a wonderful 
color——” 

“Please tell me the price,’ Mrs. Gray 
pleaded. 

“Just think of it—only sixty-five dol- 
lars, —small sum, isn’t it, for such a 
beauty? Dirt cheap!” 

Something very like despair seized the 
customer. Sixty-five dollars,—nearly all 
she had. She had never spent half that 
much for a garment in all her life before. 
She looked iri the mirror—the effect was 
astonishing—it made her look like a dif- 
ferent person. She looked very straight 
and slim and somehow she looked younger 
and her skin seemed clearer. There was 
a faint glow in her cheeks, brought out 
by the deep rich brown of the dress. The 
saleswoman continued her flattery and 
praise of the dress. Sixty-five dollars, 
nearly all of her money, and she needed 
so many things for her house and for 
the children. But then, she had always 
needed, and had she not worked hard for 
that money? Had she not the right to 
spend it on herself if she wished? 

She had spent her girlhood in poverty. 
She had never had pretty dresses and 
hats like other girls, then she had mar- 


ried a poor man, for her husband, like 
herself, had been reared in poverty and 
was a hard working, economizing man, 
saving almost to the point of stinginess. 
He would rather wear rags than to 
break into a certain sum of money and 
purchase a decent suit of clothes. Even 
now, when he was on the road to wealth, 
he lived no better than he did when it 
was a struggle to meet the bills for actual 
necessities. Muriel had aided him in 
every way possible. She had done with- 
out and saved every nickel. She man- 
aged to keep her boy and girl decently 
clothed, but in order to do so, she had to 
wear the oldest of rags herself. 

She recalled the Spring when her hus- 
band had come and found her spading up 
a small space in front of the house. 

“No use planting radishes now, 
Muriel,” he said; “the man is coming to 
plow up everything tomorrow and then 
you can plant all the vegetables. Seed 
don’t grow so good anyhow unless you 
plow the ground right.” 

“But these are flower seed, Jim,” she 
replied, “I thought it would be nice to 
have a few flowers in front of the house.” 

“Flowers! Foolishness! We can’t eat 
flowers,” he shouted. 

“But they are pretty to look at and 
smell nice,” she said timidly. 

“That won’t fill your empty stomach. 
Onions smell better to me than violets 
and cabbages are far better to look at 
than roses, and more sense.” 

She never tried to have a garden again. 

“You are beautiful, my dear, you won’t 
make any mistake in buying that dress,” 
the salesperson said coaxingly. 

“Yes, I'll take it,” Mrs. Gray told 
her. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WILLIAM JONES 


~BY McADOQO BAKER . 





cADOO BAKER has just completed a series of articles dealing with the exper’ 


ences of Colored men in business. These are actual experiences of men with whom 
Mr. Baker has come in contact. The names, however, for obvious reasons are fictitious. 





N EMERGENCY in a man’s busi- 

ness marks the point where suc- 

cess and failure meet. The road 
diverges there and the business must fol- 
low one road or the other. It is then 
that all a man’s acts, big or little are 
weighed. If he has been careless in, his 
dealings with creditors or customers, if 
remiss in those financial and personal ob- 
ligations that are imperative in a business 
man if he has gained a reputation for de- 
ception or trickery, then his »busirféss is 
likely to take the road marked “failure.” 
If, on the other hand, he has guarded his 
reputation in the minor~transactions as 
well as the big ones, then he is almost 
certain to enlist the financial assistance 
that will steer his business to the road 
marked “success.” 

The experience of William Jones may 
prove helpful to some pilgrim in the com- 
mercial world who is seeking the road to 
success as a grocer. 

Bill, as everybody called him, had been 
a porter for the “Fust National Bank” 
in Middletown and recently lost his job. 
He had saved $125 to meet any such 
serious emergency as “funeral ’spence” 
or a trip to Chicago, having spent several 
days and $15 of his savings in search of 
another job, Bill decided that he would 
open a grocery store, and, as he put it, 
“be his own boss.” 

Bill, having had no experience in this 
line, decided that he would get the nec- 
essary information from his friend Mor- 
ris Bernstein, the corner grocer. Engag- 
ing Morris’ attention by purchasing a 
twenty-five cent cigar, Bill asked how 
business was progressing and at the same 
time volunteered the information that he 
was thinking seriously of going into the 
grocery business “hisself.” 

“Hain’t thar a heap to be made in the 
grocery business?” asked Bill. 

With the characteristic shrewdness for 
which his race is noted, Bernstein at once 
scented a prospective competition that 
might draw from him some of his Col- 
ored trade; yet he knew that if he should 
answer the inquiry in the negative, Jones 
would know it was only to discourage 
him. Bernstein decided to use other meth- 
ods to save himself. He told Bill that 
there was not only big profit to be made 
but that in that very neighborhood there 
was a splendid opening as well; and fur- 
ther assured him that by taking advan- 
tage of the same, they could help each 
other, and offered to help him by prom- 
ising to sell him small quantities from his 
own stock at practically cost. 

At the same time, Morris explained 
that he bought in such large quantities 
that he could sell him what he needed at 


less than he, Bill, could buy of any whole- 
sale house, and verified his claim by nam- 
ing him prices for small quantities of 
staples, such as soap, sugar, beans and 
meal, not only at a lower price than Bill 
could buy for at a wholesale house, but 
a price really Jower than even Bernstein 
himself could buy for in large quantities. 


Bill was no fool. Had he not been 
perter for the “Fust National Bank?” 
Knowingly he smiled on Moses as he 
thanked him for the favor, and figured 
to himself that he could buy of a whole- 
sale house as cheaply as Moses; and hav- 
ing been connected with the “Fust Na- 
tional Bank” he is positive that when 
he explains to the wholesaler just who 
he is, or rather was, they will at once 
recognize his ability and prestige, and 
make him an even lower price. 

Bill called on the wholesale firm that 
very day. Informing them who he was 
and his plan; he asked the price on sugar 
per sack or one-half sack and on soap 
per box—on the articles only that Morris 
Bernstein had given him. 


The wholesale grocers named him the 
lowest price on such quantities which to 
Bill’s surprise was 25 cents per 100 Ibs. 
higher on sugar and 50 cents per box on 
soap than the price quoted him by Bern- 
stein. Bill was not only startled but dis- 
couraged as well. He determined to 
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stick to his venture however, and placed 
his future in Berngtein’s hands. 

Of the $110 left of the “funeral 
*spense” money he paid $15 for the rent 
ef a small, dilapidated store on a back 
street and paid-out $5 more to have his 
name painted on the window—WIL- 
LIAM H. JONES & CO., GROCEY 
STOE AND COLE OIL,—then he pur- 
chased $15 worth of second hand scrap 
lumber, borrowed a hatchet and saw and 
chopped out a set of counters and 
shelves. 

While so engaged, the Computing Scale 
man came in and succeeded in selling him 
a scale for $5.00 down and a balance of 
$80 to be paid in installments. Next the 
Refrigerator man dropped in and got $15 
cash—a little down on a big bill,—with a 
balance of $110 and the Awning man sold 
him a second hand awning for $10.00 
down and a balance of $15. For his 
showcase and other fixtures he paid $10 
cash leaving a balance of $25. 

About this time Sister Liza Johnson 
dropped in, praised his store, and prom- 
ised him all of her trade, in the mean- 
time, pulling out a book she had carried 
for years for her personal benefit, of 
which the church for which she claimed 
to be soliciting knew nothing and re- 
marked: 

“Say, Brudder Jones, give me sum- 
thin’ on my book fer de ch’ch?” 

“Can’t do nuthin’ just now,” he told 
her diplomatically, to which she replied: 

“Brudder Jones, ef you ’specs fer peo- 

(Continued on page 19) 





OLONEL Charles Young, United 
States Military attache, died recently 
in Africa. 

Colonel Young received his military 
training at the United States Military | 
Academy at West Point, being the onc: 
cessful candidate in a competitive exam- 
ination held by the Congressman in his | 
district in Ohio, the State of his adop i 
tion. 

He graduated in 1889 and was assigned 
tc the Tenth Cavalry. He served in the 
Spanish American War, the _ Philippines, 
the Indian and Mexican campaigns, but 
was retired shortly after the United j 
States entered the World War. 


He was the first member of the race ing 
this country to attain the rank of Col- 
onel, and one of the very few Colored | 
men to receive an education at the West 
Point Military School. 

About two years ago he was sent to 
Liberia to train the constabulary. For 
this service he received the Spingairn 
Medal. 

Colonel Young was buried at Lagos, 
Nigeria, on the West coast of Africa. 
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SMART FROCKS FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR 


Blue taffetas are popular 
for Spring wear, especial- 
ly when the skirt is made 
circular and the waist fits 
snugly like the old-fash- 
tioned basque. Wooden 
beads are replacing em- 
broidery on many models. 


A charming model that 
can be developed in two 
materials or two shades of 
one material. Gold and 
silver threads are used to 
embroider the front and 
sleeves. 


Canton crepe in French 
gray was used as the 
foundation of this frock. 
Applique flowers of Alice 
blue outlined with silver 
thread make are used to 
trim both sleeves and 
skirt. 


What They Are Wearing 


Te smartest spring hats are of white, 

black, green, red, yellow or mauve 
straw. Wide brimmed, flower trimmed 
models seem to predominate for Southern 
wear, while the small tri-corn and off-the- 
face models are most popular in colder 
climates. 

Shoes are of importance this season on 
account of their variety, and the unusual 
combination of material used in them 
Strap sandals, so popular for the past 
few months, remain with us, but in many 
cases the straps have neither clasp, but- 


ton or buckle. Cleverly inserted side 
gores of rubber cause the shoe to yield 
enough for the wearer-to get it on and 
off. Sports oxfords in white and colored 
canvas have ball straps of leather in both 
matching and-contrasting colors. For 
afternoon wear many of the houses are 
showing the princess pump. Like the 
strap sandals of the hour, these shoes 
have no fastening, but yield to rubber 
gorings, and hug the ankle snugly like 
an oxford. For evening and late after- 
noon wear “toddles” and “mules” hold 


By Mme. F. Madison 





their own. These are shown in both 
Cuban and French heels. 

Black gowns, so popular last year, are 
giving way to frocks of Etruscan red, 
gray-ochre, blue, and combinations of 
mauve and silver. 

Tweeds are favored for 
traveling and sports wear. . 

The silhouettte remains slender and 
the girdle rests just at the waist line or 
slightly below it. There are fewer panels 
this season than last. 

The advent of the long, close fitting 
lace sleeve will be welcomed by many. 


shopping, 
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THE AWAKENING OF JIM GRAY 


(Continued from page 5) 





Stealthily she slipped the package into 
the house and hid it where her husband 
would not be likely to find it. Then she 
became frightened. He had told her to 
put the money in the bank. He wanted 
to use it to buy some pigs, more chickens 
and_a few fruit trees. 


She slipped off to her room that after- 
noon and, dressing her hair in a wonder- 
ful new way, she tried on the dress. 
Then she realized that she had no place 
to wear it. She did not belong to any of 
the clubs, she never went any place but 
to church. ; 

“How foolish,” she thought, “maybe I 
ought to take it back and get my money.” 

“Mother,” said James that evening, 
“why don’t we ever go to concerts and 
thinks, like other folks? Margie and I 
are the only kids in school that don’t go 
to the movies and all the other kids’ 
fathers and mothers go, too.” 

“Father does not care for such things,” 
replied the mother quietly. But in her 
heart she sympathized with the boy and 
wished they could have the money to go 
occasionally. Why shouldn’t she go— 
just once—surely she deserved a little 
pleasure. But she had no shoes or 
gloves or a hat. 

Next morning she ventured forth 
again. On every corner the posters, an- 
nouncing the opera to be given that eve- 
ning, glared at her. It was to be a pretty 
affair, light, airy, pretty costumes and 
full of fun. She would go. 

Again she faced the saleswoman at 
Condon’s. 

“IT want some gloves,” she told her. 

“Of course, to match your dress, and I 
have some shoes that are just the thing, 
too.” 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Gray departed, 
bearing with her, in addition to the dainty 
gloves and shoes, the duckiest little hat 
in the store—henna and sand straw to 
harmonize with the dress. 

For the second time in two days she 
slipped into her own house and hid her 
treasures. 

Jim Gray came in earlier than usual 
that night and caught her singing 
snatches of one of the popular ballads. 

“What do you want to sing that fool- 
ish thing for? Your voice is too fine 
te waste that way. Sing something sen- 
sible like ‘We’re Marching to Zion.’” 

Mr. Gray went to bed early that night 
very tired he said—for he was an early 
riser and went to bed as soon as he had 
his supper each night. He always in- 
sisted that the children likewise, go to 
bed early. ‘ 

Assured that her family was asleep— 
Mrs. Gray arrayed herself and slipped 
out the front door. 

The theatre dazzled and thrilled her. 
The play was to her liking and an uncon- 


scious sigh escaped her as the last cur- 
tain fell. 

It was midnight when she reached 
home. She slipped into the house and 
started to her room. There in the door- 
way stood her husband. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded. 

“To the theatre,” she replied, shrink- 
ing with fear. 

“Who with?” 

“No one.” 

“You lie! No sane woman would 
tramp around the streets this time of 
night alone. Besides nothing but low 
down scrapings of the earth go to cheap, 
nasty shows. And look at those shoes—” 





“IS CARD PLAYING WICKED?” 


Jean V. Smith will discuss card playing 
in the next issue. 





She could stand the insult no longer. 

“You stingy brute. I bought these 
clothes with my own money. I slaved 
early and late for it. You intended me 
to use it to buy pigs—I hate pigs—I hate 
onions and cabbages. I’ve never had 
anything I wanted. But now, I'll go 


THE DISAPPOINTED 
SISTERS 


By Amber Triplett Martin 


wT was down in South Car’liny, 
At the station met one day; 
The committee—mostly women, 
All dolled up in hopes that they 
‘Alone would meet their parson— 
Brother Johnson. 


When the train pulled in the station, 
There was many an eager eye 

Just a scannin’ all the faces 
For a glimpse of Brother Si. 


He came steppin’ down the platform 
Wid a lady on his arm, 

All in silk and ruffs and laces, 
Wid her head up, lookin’ calm. 


All surprised !—well I guess: yes, 
Then they looked one to another, 

And they wondered and they pondered, 
“What had happened to the Brother?” 


For the sisters all were very sure, 
That Silas, he was single, 

For every Sunday after church, 
He'd with the widows mingle. 


Now here they come all arm in arm 
Such an awful lovin’ couple, 
Spoilin’ all the sister’s plans, 
Makin’ lots an’ lots o’ trouble. 


The sisters met each other’s gaze, 
Every plan and hope was wrecked, 

When Silas introduced his friends 
To the wife they didn’t expect. 


where I please, wear what I please and 
take no more orders from you.” With a 
whirl on the heel of the despised shoes, 
she left the room. 

Her two children, awakened by the 
noise, stared at their mother several min- 
utes before they could realize that it was 
their very own mother and not an 
apparition. 

“Why mother, how pretty you are!” 
they chorused. 

Here was trouble, she would have to 
explain to them. 

“Mother, has father seen you looking 
so pretty?” Margie asked, as she hurried 
toward her father’s room. 

“No don’t, Margie, father musn’t be 
disturbed,” she told her, “I'll put it on 
again, maybe tomorrow so father can 
see it.” 

When the children were asleep again 
she removed her finery and sat down to 
think. Her plan of separation from her 
husband would rob her children of their 
father. They needed their father as 
much as their mother. To leave her hus- 
band would not only destroy the family 
but destroy the children’s brightest hopes 
as well. Could she do it? Could she? 
No! 

Deliberately she folded up her dress. 
Her ugly gingham seemed to cling to her 
with a more friendly air. Gradually the 
bitterness against her husband slipped 
away. After all, her actions really were 
suspicious. She wished he had not called 
her a liar. She wished she had not 
called him a stingy brute. After all, he 
was faithful and hard working. She, 
their children and their hard earned 
property was his world. 

She laid the new clothes, shoes and 
all in a drawer. 

Meanwhile, Jim Gray was undergoing 
an ordeal. At first he was blindly, un- 
reasonably angry. His wife must be 
crazy. But he had to admit that she was 
really very pretty dressed like that. He 
knew, too, that Muriel never lied. He 
was a brute to say what he did. She had 
been a good wife, pure, quiet, self-deny- 
ing. 

The more he reasoned the more re- 
morseful he grew. He felt as though he 
ought to beg her pardon. Those cruel 
things he had said must have cut deep. 
Dawn found him still thinking. 

Next day he watched his wife out of 
the corner of his eye. He dared not 
mention the quarrel of the night before. 
He dared not ask her if she meant to 
go or stay. She went about her tasks 
calmly, pleasantly as usual—she certainly 
puzzled him. He didn’t know what to 
do or Say. 

A month passed. One day during his 
wife’s absence Jim Gray came across a 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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THE CHURCH AND DANCING 
Is the Attitude Against Dancing As Taken by Some 


Denominations Supported by the Teachings 


of Jesus? 
BY JEAN VOLTAIRE SMITH 





HAD just heard a lecture by a prom- 

inent clergyman denouncing dancing 

as one of the greatest evils of the day. 
He had endeavored to prove to his audi- 
ence that there was no vice more rampant 
or deadly than the modern forms of the 
terpischorean art. Many of his points 
were excellent, his arguments were good. 
His views on most points coincided with 
my own. I was still pondering over the 
good man’s words when I neared the 
police station not far from my home. 


A patrol wagon filled with people of 
various ages backed up to the station 
door. The flat above the notorious Hilar- 
ity Cabaret had been raided. It was a 
curious crowd,—interesting yet disgust- 
ing,—about nineteen or twenty in all. 

One young man, the scion of one of 
the oldest and wealthiest Colored families 
in the city, wore a full dress suit, be- 
daubed with mud where he had fallen in 
the street in his attempt to escape the 
officers. He was disgustingly drunk and 
wore a silly grin. Another whose hard 
lined face, graying hair and indifference 
told me that this was not his maiden trip 
to the house of stone walls and iron 
bars, was trying to quiet a much painted 
woman of uncertain years who seemed to 
think the situation exceedingly funny. 

A sob attracted my attention and I 
turned to see a small figure bent nearly 
double, her face hidden in her hands, 
crying bitterly. I went over and spoke to 
her. When she raised her head I was 
surprised to find that she was very young 
and rather pretty. When she spoke it 
was with a soft, well modulated voice, 
and her English was nearly perfect. Her 
clothing, too, was of an excellent quality 
and chosen with good taste. I wondered 
what such a girl was doing with that 
maudlin crowd. Then she told me her 
story. 

Her parents, prominent members of 
one of the well known churches, neither 
allowed dancing in their home nor per- 
mitted her to attend dances. The mother 
and father had both done considerable 
dancing in their younger days, before 
they had joined the church, but as they 
put it, “they didn’t intend to let their 
daughter make the mistake they had 
made; she would be brought up the right 
way. She would spend her time in 
church work and not waste it dancing.” 

“I have often heard my mother and 
father say they danced until morning,” 
she told me, “and I haye even heard our 
minister: say that he danced when he 
was. young. I don’t believe he thought 


it was wrong then. And I am very sure 
that if Mother and Dad and the pastor 
thought it so wicked to dance they 
would’nt tell about the dances they went 
to. I don’t think they’d tell things they 
thought awfully bad. They'd be trying 
to hide them.” 

“But how did you get acquainted with 
these people?” I asked. 

“Well, you see, I learned to dance at 
school. It was part of the course in the 
Gymnasium. But my parents were deter- 
mined that I should not dance elsewhere, 
and only tolerated the dancing in school 
because it was part of the regular school 
work and the class was made up of girls 
entirely. They would not stand for danc- 
ing at our social affairs at all. But I love 
to dance, it’s so much more fun than 
playing parlor games and the other pokey 
things we are permitted to do. I didn’t 
dare to go any place where I’d be seen 
by any of my parents’ friends, because 
they’d tell. So one of the boys I know— 
that one over there—” she pointed to a 
slender, well dressed, worried-looking 
youth, “he found out about this place we 
were in tonight. We often go there to 
dance because we knew our people would 
never think of looking for us in such a 
place as that. I didn’t know they per- 
mitted gambling there, though,” she 
added. 

That girl is not in a class by herself. 
There are many girls like her whose par- 
ents do not sanction dancing. When these 
girls want to indulge in their favorite 
pastime, they seek some place hidden 
from the eyes of the parents or the par- 
ent’s acquaintances. 

The fight against dancing is an old one, 
and one that is, and has been carried on 
mostly by an army of recruits who do 
not know just why they are fighting. 
Ask the average person who condemns 
these two forms of amusement and nine 
out of ten of them will tell you, “be- 
cuuse it is wicked;” the other one-tenth 
will probably tell you they are opposed 
to it because their parents were against 
it, or because dancing would take their 


minds off the Bible or because they would 
be brought in contact with sinners. None 
of them have a real, logical argument 
against mere dancing. 

The Bible frequently mentions dancing, 
but always as a means of expressing joy. 
In none of the references it is condemned. 
In Jeremiah 31:13, the Lord said, “Then 
shall the virgin rejoice in the dance.” 
jesus frequently referred to dancing, but 
he did not condemn it. Solomon, in the 
third chapter of Ecclesiastes, fourth 
verse, says, “There is a time to weep, a 
time to mourn and a time to dance.” 
Second Samuel, 6:14, says, “And David 
danced before the Lord with all his 
might.” The Psalms of David have 
many references to dancing. Psalm 150:4 
says, “Praise Him with timbrel and 
dance;” Psalm i49:3, “Let them praise 
His name in the dance;” Psalm 30:11, 
“Thou has turned my mourning into 
dancing.” 

There is nothing in the Ten Command- 
ments condemning dancing or any other 
innocent pleasure, nor did Jesus condemn 
it in his Sermon on the Mount. But so 
well and so long have the people been 
taught that it is to be condemned, that 
there are few brave enough to question 
the authority for the claim that dancing, 
in all its forms, is wicked. 

Public schools teach dancing for its 
physical benefit. This puts a healthful 
exercise in a very pleasant form. There 
is no better method of keeping the skin 
clear, the eyes bright, the circulation per- 
fect and the body supple, than in in- 
dulging in some of the dances of the day. 
Then why is it so generally condemned? 

Is it not probable that dancing has been 
added to the list of forbidden things by 
someone who saw therein an opportunity 
to glean from the people, many dollars 
that might otherwise be spent in pursuit 
of those pleasures? 

The desire for adulation is strong in 
most human beings; there are none who 
can resist the temptation to seek praise 
in some form. And the Colored preach- 


(Continued on page 19) 








Tus Half-Century aims to act as a 
medium of expression for various 
ideas and opinions of Colored people oi 
every class. That, we believe, is the only 
way to get acquainted with every condi- 
tion and phase of Colored life in Amer- 
ica and render assistance where most 
needed. 

We therefore print articles, from time 
to time, that do not necessarily coincide 


with the opinion of the editors and mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Not only is the Forum open to our 
readers but we invite our readers to send 
in articles on social, religious or political 
conditions pertaining to the race, 
whether they agree with the editor’s 
views or not. We will print those articles 
so long as they are within the bonds of 
law and decency, 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 
Be Leng, Soft 
and Beautiful If 
You Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 


Gives quick results 
and perfect 
satisfaction. 


Can be used with 
or without irons. 


Price 6O0c 


Agents Wanted— Write 


| 
MME. C. J. HART 
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5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADD TO YOUR BEAUTY 


Bobbed Hair is Gaining in Popularity 
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A-42 


The “Bob” is the Latest: 


The “Bob” gives the appearance of wearing the hair bobbed, 
but makes cutting unnecessary. Made of our finest quality 
ringlet hair, attached to a black velvet ribbon. 


Price, $4.90 
We also make a full line of stemless switches, transformations, sport 
pin curls, finger puffs and cluster puffs at popular prices. .We use only 
the finest French ringlet and creole hair. Send a generous sample of 
your hair and we will match it perfectly. 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SHORT CHANGE 


(Continued from page 4) 
inay not be entirely in sympathy with all 
that you say.” 

“Do you really mean that?” he queried 
anxiously. 

“Surely. You may call me—Gramercy 
five-seven-three-eight—and we may ar- 
range our next meeting; we could make 
it a little supper party, if you choose.” 

“Do you like supper parties?” he asked 
impassively. 

“T love them! Just to sit up’and sup 
end watch the fierce, hurried pageantry 
of life sweep by in an unending stream. 
'sn’t it a delightful experience?” 

“It depends on whether one is in the 
pageant or on the sidelines, I think.” He 
was again as splendidly serious as a re- 
former. 

An ordinary look of wistful innocence 
and sincerity played across her features 
as she observed: 

“Tt doesn’t always matter. Those on 
the side lines are often helped to avoid 
those vicious mischances that so severely 
beset those that attempt to brave the cur- 
rent in midstream. But then, they likewise 
miss those joyful experiences that help 
to mold the others into strong, upright 
characters. One can scarce enjoy life 
without first getting into the midst of life. 
We creatures of this circumstance called 
life—where are we to gain that subtle ele- 
ment in us known as personality lest we 
veave it from the threads of our life ex- 
periences?” 

“Something of a philosopher, aren't 
you?” he asked merrily. This question 
had passed between them before, so now 
they both gave way to the humor of the 
moment. 

“Why, no. No more so than—than 
3ou,” she replied after a moment. 

Again they both laughed, this time at 
her gentle twit. Then he followed an 
impulse that had come and gone through 
his brain like a firefly in the dark; it had 
troubled him ever since she had asked 
him to see her again. By virtue of his 
impassioned curiosity, he asked: “If I 
see you again, the other—he will not 
think——” 

(Continued on page 18) 


CELEBRATE EVERY 
WEEK 


(Continued from page 3) 
the cobbler’s regularly, to be mended. 
This, they are doing in commemora- 
tion of Thrift Week. What did you 
do to celebrate? 

The seven days of Thrift Week 
were designated as Thrift Day, 
Budget Day, Life Insurance Day, 
Own Your Own Home Day, Make 
a Will Day, Pay Your Bills Prompt- 
ly Day, and Share With Others Day. 

Thrift Week is past, but the mem- 
bers of our own race who make every 
week a Thrift week will be the ones 
who not only rise themselves, but 
will lift the whole race a notch or 
two higher as they rise. 
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GOOD BEAUTY OPERATORS 


Are Aleee’ in Great Demand and 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


The world demands the services of experts. At this 
writing, there are bills pending in the Legislatures of 
four states which, if passed, will prohibit beauty spe- 
cialists and hairdressers from practicing unless they 
have a diploma from an accredited college. More 


bills of this kind are promised for the future. 





Graduates of ordinary Beauty Schools will not be able to qualify. 
This means more business for those who do meet all requirements 


A Diploma From 


THE OVERTON HIGH-BROWN BEAUTY COLLEGE 
Is a Guarantee of Immediate Recognition 


White schools cannot teach correct methods of treating 
the hair and skin of Colored people, because there is too 
great a difference in the texture of the hair and skin of the 
two races. We will endeavor to assist financially any of 
our graduates to fix up their parlors with modern facilities, 
because we want all places bearing our name to be clean, 
neat, up-to-the-minute and creditably equipped at all times. 
Our system is made up of the best features of five splendid 
methods, together with a great deal of original research on 
our part. In addition to beauty culture, our curriculum 
includes a course in business. Graduates get the advan- 
tage of our twenty-three years in the commercial world. 
Our establishment is one of the most up-to-date and thor- 
oughly equipped in the United States, regardless of color. 


THE FACULTY OF. THIS COLLEGE consists of five expert beauty specialists, two 
of them graduates of the two best known Colored Beauty Colleges and three gradu- 
ates of three well known white colleges. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION ON EARTH 


Is a diploma from our college. It gives you the prestige of the Overton-Hygienic 
Mfg. Co., an institution that is known for the highest standing from coast to coast. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE 


OVERTON HIGH-BROWN 
BEAUTY COLLEGE 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Do You Need Money? 






Sa Saar SO, this is your op- 
a i S portunity. There are 
Ha tay no hard times for 
ae High-Brown Agents. 
If you are in need of Christ- 
| mas money or if you wish all 
year round steady employ- 
ment, write for our terms and 
proposition to agents. 
Our agents (young men and 
women) earn big money by a 
few hours a day of pleasant 
and dignified employment. 


There is no other occupation 
that yields such big returns 
with such little effort as sell- 
ing High-Brown Toilet Prepa- 
rations. Also while helping 
yourself you are lending your 
aid towards the maintenance 
of a worthy Race Enterprise. 
We have one of the finest and 
most excellent lines of toilet 
preparations in the world and 
it is especially adapted to the 
needs of our people. We have 
always been leaders in putting 
out handsome packages with 
pretty Colored girls attractive- 
ly displayed. Our products 
are of the finest quality. 
Therefore your success is cer- 
tain. If you don’t know how 
to sell, we will teach you. 
You can’t afford to “pass up” 
such an opportunity. 


Write for Terms Today! 






OVERTON-HYGIENIC 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. H. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JAPANESE DELICACIES 
By Leona E. Porter 





Rabbit with Plums 
Skin and clean a rabbit carefully, then 
let it hang for two days. Wash in cold 
water, cut in quarters and put in a deep 
dish, covering it with vinegar, sugar, salt, 
pepper and spices, mixed with water. 
Cover up well, let it pickle in a cool 
place for two or three days, remove it 
from the liquid and cut in small pieces. 
Cut half a pound of fresh fat pork in 
pieces, fry, then toss in the rabbit and 
brown. Then place the rabbit in a bak- 
ing dish, pour over it a cupful of syou 
sauce, a pinch of salt and a little spice, 
cover tightly and cook in a slow oven for 
one hour. Remove the stones from oné 
dozen large red plums and add them. 
Dissolve one teaspoonful of Japanese gel- 
atin and mix with the gravy, taking care 
not to break the plums. Cook for an- 
other five minutes, then place on a hot 
platter, decorated with slices of lemon 
with a plum on top of each slice. Serve 
with rice. 
Syou or soye sauce can be purchased 
at any grocery store. 
LAmBOd4 
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Japanese Cabbage 

Boil one pound of salt pork for an 
hour, then chop it in small pieces. Select 
a good hard cabbage without blemishes 
and wash it thoroughly in cold water. 
Carefully cut the heart from the cabbage, 
making a good-sized pocket, and fill this 
pocket with the chopped pork, a chopped 
onion, salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of 
goma seeds. Press the cabbage leaves 
back in place and tie tight in a cheese- 
cloth. Boil in salted water for two hours. 


Serve on a platter with syou sauce and 
boiled rice. 
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Baked Duck 

Clean and singe the duck and wash in 
lukewarm water, then wipe dry with a 
clean cloth. Rub well with salt. Cut in 
pieces and dip each piece of duck in bat- 
ter made of corn starch and eggs. Lay 
in an oiled pan and bake in a slow oven 
for two hours. 

Place the giblets in a pan with a cupful 
of water, a cupful of syou sauce, salt 
and pepper and a teaspoonful of stigar. 
Boil slowly. Serve the duck on a platter 
with this giblet gravy poured over it. 
Garnish with grated orange’ and lemon 
peel. 2% 

Cherry Custard 

Beat six eggs until light and frothy. 
Add one cupful of milk, sugar, and three 
tablespoonfuls of cherry syrup. Throw 
a handful of plump red cherries into the 
baking pan and over this pour the above 
mixture. Bake for about half an hour in 
a medium oven. Then remove, and at 
intervals over top of dish, set more cher- 
ries. Sugar is unnecessary where the 
cherries are sweet and ripe, and the 
syrup will then -suffice. 





Shrimp Omelette 

Beat four eggs with half a cupful of 
syou sauce. Have ready four or five 
small frying pans. Heat the pans, then 
wipe with a paper soaked in cooking oil. 
Pour into each pan an equal quantity of 
the egg, and quickly divide and scatter in 
half a cup of shrimp meat, which has been 
finely chopped. Fry all slowly for four 
minutes. 3 


# # 

Orange Candy 

Wash half a pound of dry seaweed 
jelly, and soak it for two and a half 
heurs in cold water. Then squeeze out 
all the water and break in small pieces. 
Boil in about a quart of water, until well 
melted, then mix three-quarters of @ 
pound of sugar with this, stirring with a 
wooden spoon. Strain into another pan, 
and boil over medium fire. Take three 
tablespoonfuls of kudzu starch and dis- 
solve in a little cold water. Then, drop 
by drop, gradually drop this into the 
jelly, while stirring with the wooden 
spoon. When transparent, squeeze in the 
juice of two oranges and immediately 
remove from the fire. Pour into a 
wooden box, and set in cool place for 
two hours to harden. 

22% 

Broiled Lobster 

Wash a lobster carefully in cold water. 
Place in boiling, salted water, and boil 
slowly for an hour. Place in cold water, 
then cut in two lengthwise, and dip each 
half in syou sauce. Place on the gridiron 
and toast well, both back and front, tak- 


ing care not to blacken the skin and fins., 


Just before serving, sprinkle with syou 
sauce, sanshi spice and pepper. 
4% 

Baked Bananas 

Bake long, plump bananas for ten min- 
utes in a medium oven. Slip the skins 
carefully on one side, remove the fruit, 
whip smooth with one teaspoonful of 
dates and the same quantity of almonds 
to each banana. Return the mixture ta 
the shell, serve with powdered sugar. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 


Not His Fault 

One day a neighbor boy came in and 
stayed so long I gave him a cookie and 
said: “I think you had better run home 
now, Dickie, your mother will be won- 
dering why you are staying so long.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, “I’ll just 
tell her it took you all this time to re- 
member to give me a cookie.” 


Busy Man 

The kindergarten teacher had forgot- 
ten to ask Mary’s mother her husband’s 
occupation, as was the usual custom, so 
one day she asked Mary what her father 
did for a living. 

“My daddy beats the rugs for mam- 
ma,” said the small girl, “’nen he helps 
wipe dishes and cuts the grass an’ washes 
the car and’ when mamma hasn’t got 
anything for him to do he works in the 
factory or goes to jail.” 

Her father is a lawyer and owns a hat 
factory. 


Why It Could Not Be Removed 

The teacher was explaining why cer- 
tain animals have heavier fur than others. 
“Take a wolf, for instance. Now the 
wolf’s fur takes the place of an overcoat, 
just the same as your overcoat,” said the 
teacher. 

“But he can’t take it off, like I can 
mine,” said one small boy. 

“That’s true,” the teacher agreed; “the 
wolf can’t take his overcoat off. But 
why can’t he take it off?” 

“Well, I guess it’s ’cause nobody but 
God knows where the buttons are,” vol- 
unteered the little fellow. 


Cancelled the Order 

An old farmer was sending an order to 
a large mail order house for a hammer. 
On his way to the post office he found a 
perfectly good hammer by the side of 
the road. 

When he reached the post office he 
opened the envelope and wrote on the 
bottom of the order: “Never mind send- 
ing the hammer; I just found one.” 
Then he sealed the envelope, bought a 
stamp and mailed the order. He ex- 
plained that he didn’t want to make that 
trip to the post office for nothing. 


Alimony 

“What does your father do?” the prin- 
cipal asked the new pupil. 

“Please, sir, he don’t live with us,” 
answered small William. 

“Well, then, what does your mother do 
for a living?” 

“She gets paid for staying away from 
daddy,” was the prompt answer. 


“Now, Abie,” said the teacher, “if you 
had thirty pennies and your little sister 
should ask you for half of them, how 
many would you have then?” 

“Thirty,” replied Abie without hesita- 
tion. 














IT PAYS TO LOOK YOUR BEST! 


It is not always vanity that causes girls and women to 
want to look their best. Becoming clothes of a good 
quality attract less attention these days than shabby 
ones. Many a physical defect is skillfully obliterated 
by the proper kind of clothes. 


BUT IT TAKES MONEY TO BUY THEM 
You Can Earn That Money in Your Spare Time 


You can have a fur coat this winter, if you need one, 
you can have a new suit this fall, and those new style 
boots you've been admiring. You can go for a visit 
during the holidays, or get the new furnishings you 
wanted for your house before your holiday guests 
arrive. 


If you would like to do any of these things, write to 


Mary Brown, % Half-Century Magazine 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


LET US DO YOUR 
PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 
100 Visiting cards $1.00—Extra quality . $1.50 
500 Business cards 2.00—Extra quality. 3.00 
1000 Business cards 3.00—Extra quality. 5.00 
500 Envelopes, good quality. . .$2.00—Extra quality . $3.00 
1000 Envelopes, good quality... 3.50—Extra quality. 5.00 
500 Letter Heads, good quality .$2.50—Extra quality . $3.50 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. 3.50—Extra quality. 5.50 
1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads $4.00 
1000 Four-page folders, 312 x64%4 
1000 Four-page folders, 4 x9 .. 
1000 Four-page folders, 6 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. Cash 
must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post paid. 


AGENTS WANTED 


JONES & BAKER 


5204 Wabash Avenue Chicago 








HIGH-BROWN PEROXIDE 
VANISHING CREAM 


"MIGH-BROWN VANISH-_ will remain so under the most try- 

ING CREAM is a day ing conditions. 
cream, and does not col- For those who have excessively oily 
lect dirt; leaves skins, 
no oil or grease on the High- 
face, and is especially Brown 
soothing and cooling. Vanishing 


High- 
Brown 
Vanishing 
Cream is 
an excel- 
lent prep- 
aration for 
keeping 
the skin 
soft and 
pliant, as 
it smooths 
out the 
wrinkles 
that are 
sure to 
deepen if 


ignored. It is pure and sweet, and 





Cream will 
be found 
very 
adaptable 
-and reliev- 
ing. It is 
also espe- 
cially pre- 
pared to 
be used 
before ap- 
plying the 
Rouge and 
Face Pow- 
der so that 
the Rouge and Face Powder will ad- 
here and be evenly distributed. 


Price 50 cents 


For A Night Cream 


High - Brown Cold Cream 


a OR a dry, parched, Men find it very comfortable after 
1 feverish or chapped ras shaving as it 
skin, the ap- softens and 
plication of soothes the skin, 





High - Brown 
Cold Cream will 
bring immediate 
relief. It will 
also remedy the 
effect of the 
wind and sun. 
If used before bath- 
ing, motoring or ex- 
posure of any kind to 
the sun or wind it 
will prevent sunburn 
and that roughness of 
the skin that so fre- 
quently occurs. If 
us¢d afterwards, it 
will take away the 
sting and give prompt 
relief. To be applied 
at night, and left on 
until morning. 





completely van- 
ishing without 
leaving the skin 
oily. High- 


Cream is unex- 

celled as a skin 
food. It is made 
from the finest quality 
and purest of vege- 
table oils and is an 
excellent emollient. 
Price 50c. 
We will send one jar 
each of High-Brown 
Vanishing Cream, 
High-Brown Cold 
Cream and one sam- 
ple trial size of High- 
Brown Face Powder 

for $1.00, postage paid. 


OVERTON - HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 


: Chicago, Illinois 





Brown Cold: 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED? 


{The Half-Century will pay $1 for every letter 

ublished on “When I Was Moet Embarassed.” 
No manuscripts will be returned. Write in ink 
on one side of the paper.] 


Carried Off the Teakettle 

I am a physician and very absent- 
minded at times. One day I received a 
call over the phone and was asked to 
hurry as the patient was: violently ill. 
Although my office was full of patients, 
I decided to leave my assistant in charge 
and hurry out in answer to that call. I 
started to cross the street when the smiles 
and suppressed giggles of the bystanders 
caused me to look down and realize that 
I had picked up the teakettle instead of 
my instrument case. W. L. R. 


That Ragged Sock 


Finding a hole in the heel of my sock 
one morning, I hurried back to my room 
and changed them after I had put on my 
hat and coat. Unconsciously I rolled up 
the old ragged pair and stuck them in 
my pocket. That afternoon I went to a 
tea shop with a girl friend and when we 
had finished our lunch, went to pay the 
bill. 

As I reached for my purse, she called 
my attention to a pretty box of candy in 
the show case. Imagine my embarrass- 
ment when I found I was holding the 
ragged socks in my hand instead of my 
pocketbook. 


Sugar in the Nose 


I invited a friend to dinner one day, 
then realizing that the lady had an un- 
usually large nose, I called my small son 
before the guest arrived and told him 
that under no circumstances was he to 
stare at the lady or in any way to appear 
to notice her large nose. 

When the dinner was served and I 
was pouring the tea, I saw my little boy 
staring with astonishment at the lady’s 
nose. My fear that he would make some 
awful remark completely. upset me. 

Before I realized it, I had said: 

“Mrs. Brown, do you wish cream and 
sugar in your nose?” Y. W. Q. 


Apologies in Order 

We have been troubled a great deal 
lately by tramp dogs and cats in our 
garbage can. Often the porch is all lit- 
ered up in the mornings where they have 
tipped the can over in their search for 
food. I decided that I would give them 
a good scare the next time I heard 
them disturbing the can. 

The other morning I heard the can 
rattle and hurried to the door, stick in 
hand, yelling, “Get out*of there; get out 
of there, you nasty thing.” 

Then I stopped. For there stood the 
janitor laughing. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 





By Helene Martin 


To Remove Pinfeathers 

If the pinfeathers are hard to remove 
from fowls, take a cloth and some sift- 
ings of cornmeal and rub your birds well 
with this. ‘The pinfeathers will come off 
easily —G. R., Tennessee. 
To Clean a Brush 

Sprinkle a handful of cornmeal on the 
bristles of the brush, and run the comb 
back and forth until both are clean. 
When cleaned this way, the bristles will 
be snow white and the back of the brush 
will not be injured with water nor the 
bristles loosened.—M. O. Arizona. 
To Flavor Your Tea 

Save your orange peel and dry it. 
Then grind it in the coffee mill. Add 
one teaspoonful to four cups of tea at 
the time of brewing. This additional 
flavor is delightful in a cup of tea—F., 
British Columbia. 
White Spats 

White spats may be cleaned with equal 
parts of water and peroxide of hydrogen. 
Rub the gaiters with the solution and 
put them near the stove to dry.—L. P., 
California. 
Use for Old Gloves 

Old, long kid gloves that are of no 
further use can be used to make a stun- 
ning set of collars, cuffs and pipings for 
a cloth dress—O. N., Virginia. 
When You Lose the Oil Can 

If you have no oil can, or if your oil 
can is misplaced, you can convey the oil 
into the inner parts of the machine that 
are hard to reach. by means of a broom 
straw.—S. U., Colorado. 
To Keep Your Floor White 

Sprinkle a mixture of sand and wash- 
ing powder over your floor and leave it 
there for an hour or so before you are 
ready to scrub it. Walking on it will 
rub it well into the floor and remove all 
grease,- leaving the floor very white.— 
B. W., Iowa. 
To Keep a Poultice Hot 

You can keep a poultice hot three or 
four times as long if you will either use 
a wax paper or grease a piece of paper 
with lard and lay the paper on the poul- 
tice —G. T. Y., Nevada. 
Tightening the Machine Band 

If your machine band gets too loose, 
do not cut it, just put a little castor oil 
on it and run the machine a few minutes. 
The oil will shrink the leather band.— 
R. W. Q., Florida. 


ABCs 


(Continued from page 3) 
the problem that is confronting you. 
The second group of articles will give 
you the A B Cs of business, ex- 
plaining the steps necessary to put 
you on a firm foundation financially 
and otherwise. Order early or sub- 
scribe today—50 cents a year—S 
cents a copy. - 





WHY DON’T YOU GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 


“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED 
PEOPLE” 
Contains 

A history of the race. 

The present status of the race. 

Statistics of the colored churches showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church prop- 
erty and total membership of each denomination. 

A comparison of the various religions of the world, show- 
ing the difference between Christianity and other religions, 
such as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 

A comparison of the various denominations, showing the 
real meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 

Dreams. 

Superstitions. 

Beauty hints. 

Horoscopes. 

The latest census, showing the number of colored people 
in different states and cities of the United States. . 

A four-year calendar. 

And much more useful information. 

Se EN oii eiccevavesk¥ xed regular price 50c 


For a limited time we will send this book post paid to 
any address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 
“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 


Contains such well known songs as 


“Going to Shout All Over God's Heaven.” 

“Every Time | Feel the Spirit.” 

“Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray.” 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

“When the World's On Fire.” 

“Calvary.” 

“Study War No More.” 

Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c 
For a limited time we will send this book post paid to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes 


“THE LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR”... .$1.75 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10 cents extra 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CO. 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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HIGH - BROWN FACE POWDER 


Fragrant, Soft, Clinging 


High - Brown 
F ace Powder 
clings so closely 
and matches the 
skin so perfectly 
that no one ever 
suspects the 
powder is there. 
The quality is 
rare, the _ per- 
fume rich and 
fragrant. It -is 
truly excellent 
for the way it 
stays on the face 
when properly 
and _ modestly 
applied. You 
will be satisfied 
with its velvet 
smoothness and 
delighted with its delicate fragrance. 


High-Brown Face Powder is put up in four 
distinct shades: Natural, Flesh-Pink, White 
and Brunette, one of which is certain to 
harmonize with your complexion. 


Have you tried a good many varieties of 
face powder in search for the one quality 
which will be distinctive enough to satisfy 
your highly developed taste? The wider 
and more varied your experiences the more 
probably High-Brown Face Powder will ap- 
peal to you. 


Overton - Hygienic 
Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO 









This product is 
made and pre- 
pared by the 
latest and most 
up-to-date scien- 
tific and sanitary 
devices. Every 
known facility 
and method for 
the manufacture 
of face powder 
are employed so 
as to yield the 
famous Hi gh- 
Brown Quality 
demanded by 
the “lady who 
knows.” 


Price, 50 cents. 


High-Brown Rouge 
Compact 





If you naturally have color and have lost 
it through ill health, a bit of rouge will 
help; or if the occasion is to be a dinner 
party or dance that naturally calls for 
heightened color and where your com- 
plexion will be subjected to close scrutiny 
under the flare of bright lights, HIGH- 
BROWN ROUGE will aid. It is daintily 
perfumed, cannot be detected and produces 
a natural tint so as to suggest the subtle 


charms of health and youth. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 
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THE DUTIES OF THE HOSTESS 


By Mary Black 





- sending out her invitations for a 
dance, the hostess should carefully 
consider the amount of dancing space 
she will have at her disposal, whether the 
entertaimnent is to be given at her own 
house, in a suite of rooms or a hall 
rented for the occasion. The most im- 
portant requisites for the comfort and 
pleasure of her guests may be enumerated 
as follows: Ventilation so arranged that 
the temperature of the halls, ballroom 
and dining room will not rise above sev- 
enty-eight degrees or fall below seventy 
degrees; the light sufficient but well 
shaded; a level, easy, well waxed floor 
and sufficient seats for those who do not 
desire to take part in the dancing. 

A well-laid, polished hardwood floor is 
best for dancing; paraffine wax will give 
it a delightful: smoothness, or if wax can- 
not be obtained, cornmeal will make it 
smooth if the wood seems sticky or hard. 
An uneven plank floor, with wide cracks, 
or one covered with matting or carpet, is 
the most difficult in the world for modern 
dancing, and it behooves the hostess of a 
festivity to do everything in her power 
to remedy any such defect. The best and 
easiest way to secure a level, easy-danc- 
ing surface without removing carpets or 
going to any unnecessary expense. is to 
lay, either on the bare floor or over the 
Japanese matting or carpet, a thickness 
of heavy upholsterer’s paper, and on this 
stretch a covering of heavy canvass or a 
very heavy unbleached cotton cloth. The 
cloth must be perfectly smooth. 

The music may be whatever the hostess 
herself prefers or is best able to provide. 
For a smalt dance a piano suffices; but if 
it is accompanied by a harp and two vio- 
lins, or by a banjo and guitar, a better 
effect is secured. ; 

In the winter season a few large 
dances begin before half-past ten or 
eleven o’clock. In summer, a hostess, as 
a rule, expects her guests to present 
themselves at nine or half-past nine. At 


the proper hour she must be ready in 
her living room to receive the earliest 
arrivals and remain near the door to 
greet the tardiest. If she is the mother 
of daughters in society these young ladies 
may assist her in receiving until the 
dancing begins; but this is not really 
necessary. As the arrivals present them- 
selves before her, her duty is to give a 
cordial greeting in words and extend her 
right hand in welcome, whether. the guest 
is a man or woman, a friend or a 
stranger introduced by a friend. 

The music should begin a little before 
the first guest arrives and the dancing 
shortly after. When the hostess wishes 
to dance she defers this pleasure until 
late in the evening, or until she is sure 
nearly all the guests have arrived. 

If the hostess does not dance, she 
should devote herself throughout the eve- 
ning to entertaining the older folk and 
chaperons who are present, and be ever 
mindful of the needs of any shy young 
men and women. She should not permit 
any of her guests to sit neglected and 
alone. If she has daughters, sons or a 
husband she should prevail upon them to 
dance with humiliated, neglected damsels 
and shy, strange young men. It is also 
within her province to ask any young 
man to dance with a young girl who has 
no partner and to beg a young belle to 
bestow some of her smiles and dances 
with the masculine stranger. And while 
she provides pleasure for the neglected, 
she may play the part of rescuing angel 
to some helpless man or woman who has 
not the courage or the skill to escape 
from the clutches of some tedious com- 
panion. 

As soon as she discovers some bored 
person in such a predicament she should 
bring up a third person for introduction 
and carry off the too attentive young 
man or woman and present him or her, 
as the case may be, to someone whe is 
more long suffering or more interesting. 





THE AWAKENING OF 
JIM GRAY 


(Continued from page 8) 

catalog of New York styles. Turning 
the pages he found that many of the 
children’s garments were marked “For 
James,” “For Margie,” and under one 
dainty blue canton crepe dress was 
marked “For Me.” Jim Gray looked at 
the pictures for a long time. Then there 
came a twinkle in his eyes. 

A few days later when the children 
had gone to school, Mrs. Gray sat at 
the window darning. Her husband was 
apparently much absorbed in the market 
report. There came a rumbling of wheels 
and the expressman left a big flat pack- 
age. She was sure there was some mis- 
take, but no—it was addressed to Mrs. 
Muriel Gray and the address was correct. 
Trembling she cut the string. 


“Oh,” she cried, “Oh, who could have 
sent this?” That blue canton crepe dress 
she had wished for so often. 

“Jim,” she turned to her husband, “it 
was you, wasn’t it?” Then he thought 
she did a very queer thing. She got 
down on her knees and burying her face 
in the folds of her dress, cried bitterly. 
Awkwardly he tried to soothe her. 

“Send it back, if you don’t like it, and 
get something you do like.” 

“No,” she replied, “it’s wonderful I 
love that dress. But I want you to for- 
give me for buying that brown dress, it 
was foolish—I was very weak to buy it, 
but T’ll sell it if I can.” 

“No, you will wear it. And you'll 
have others to wear, too, whenever you 
want them. And Muriel, I’ve bought 
another lot so that you and the children 

can have all the front vard for flowers.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS—10c 
per agate line. No ad accepted for less 
than 30 c. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
SALESMEN—HIGH-CLASS PROPO- 


sition; big money to men who will put 
forth the effort; experience unnecessary. 
For particulars write AK-21, Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


SALESMEN—TO SELL TOILET 
Soap; can make $150 to $200 a month. 
Address BK-29, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESMEN — TO SELL HIGH 

grade toilet articles direct to the trade; 
sell on sight; can make $12 to $15 a day. 
Address F. Hill, 4816 St. Lawrence Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call or 
write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wabash 


Ave. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY IN 
their spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Address F. V., Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 











HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—EXPERIENCED, FOR LIGHT 
factory work; best working conditions, 

good salary; half-day Saturday. Ad- 

dress CK-28, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESWOMEN — EXPERIENCED 

and inexperienced; house to house 
proposition; big returns; chance to make 
your holiday money. Address EK-28, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 
between 18 and 30, one with knowledge 
of bookkeeping preferred. State salary 
expected and previous experience. Write 
DK-27, The Half-Century Magazine. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The Half- 
Century Magazine. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR 


SALE—SIX APARTMENT, 
strictly modern flat building, on one of 
Chicago’s principal streets, in first-class 
condition; electric lights, steam heat, 
hardwood floors. Price $24,000; $5,000 
cash and the balance in monthly install- 
ments. The rents will pay the balance 
after the first payment is made. Address 
WR-101, The Half-Century Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER — FIRST- 

CLASS condition; No. 10 model, $45; 
bargain. Robins, 4454 Calumet Ave.. 
Chicago. 


ELECTRIC IRON—In FIRST-CLASS 

condition; nearly new, worth $7; will 
sell for $4. E. Vantyle, 5344 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 











COLDS, PNEUMONIA 
NEURALGIA, 
SORE THROAT 
Do You Dread Them? 


YOU SHOULD KEEP MUSTA- 
BALM ON HAND FOR THE 
EMERGENCY 





or more of the above ilis. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; 
cold in the head and chest ; pneumonia 
is threatening; you must have Musta- 
Balm in the house ready. Write us at 
once and let us send you a 25c trial 
—. (Send Write for our 
erms. 


THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Agents Are Making Big Money. 


4 oe 


Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! | 


ou have a sore throat, 


stamps.) 


According to a Fee physician 
98 out of every 1 men, women and 
children will need Musta-Balm for one 





Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. 
The teeth are hand polished. 


‘ 


Extra heavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers. ..$3.00 

With wire handle............. 3.10 
Other combs from 75c to $3.50. 

Extra heavy pullers, polished 
brass wooden handle........ $1.20 
Mail orders filled on receipt of 

price. Send money order or cash by 

registered letter. 

Agents Wanted—wWrite for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL > Goanane 
tee tee 








THE HALF-CENTURY. MAGAZINE 


THE HALF-CENTURY LAW DEPARTMENT 








Conducted by Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many readers, 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr., will answer legal 
questions of general interest through this 
column. Letters for this department 
should be signed with the names and ad- 
dresses of the writers and addressed to 
the Half-Century.Law Department. In- 
quiries must not exceed 200 words. 





May Be Legal 
Mounds, IIl., 
(Half-Century Law Dept.)— 
My wife and I were divorced four 


Jan. 10, 1922. 


months ago. Now she has gone to an- 
other state and married again before the 
year is up. Is that marriage legal?—E. 
W. I. 

If the laws of the state in which she is 
living do not prevent remarrying within 
a year, the marriage is legal in that state. 
It would not be legal in Illinois. 


Wishes to Change Name 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 1921. 

(Half-Century Legal Dept.)— 

I should like to change my name. How 
will I go about it? ©.. 0: 3. 

File a petition in the Circuit Court of 
the county in which you live, giving 
ycur present name and the name you 
wish to use. Blanks and further in- 
formation can be secured at the office of 
Clerk of the Circuit Court. 


They Are Citizens 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15, 1922. 
(Half-Century Law Department)— 

I have three children who were born 
in a foreign country. After the death 
of their father I married again. My 
second husband has just been naturalized. 
Are my children American citizens? 

M. L. de L. 

The courts in this city hold that step- 
children who are minors when the step- 
father becomes a citizen are citizens of 
this country. 


Need Not Be of the Same Party 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 3, 1922. 
(Half-Century Co.)— 

Can a President be a Democrat and the 
Vice-President be a Republican or vice- 
versa?— F. L. 

There is no law that would prevent the 
election of a President and Vice-presi- 
dent of opposite political faiths. 








SHORT CHANGE 
(Continued from page 10) 

“I feel safe in my ability to. explain 
away whatever objections he may raise,” 
she announced with firmness and assur- 
ance. 

Then there was another! He felt him- 
selfs about to collapse into a dreary yet 
hysterical depression. The whole fine- 
wrought promise of the evening seemed 
lost. What was he like? Could she 
kandle the situation which their future 
promised with the amazing ease which 
she had suggested? He wanted to sound 
her further in this direction, but she an- 
ticipated this move with another topic. 

“The fellow that they call ‘Looney 
"Land’—he’s something of a character 
here, isn’t he?” she asked? 

“Yes. And a fine fellow, too, when 
he’s not in one of his spells.” 

“Doesn’t he try to do something for 
himself?” 

“T should say he does. The poor boy 
spends more money with different nerve 
specialists in a week than I often earn 
iti a month.” 

“And don’t they seem to do him any 
good?” 

“No. His case is a baffling one. It 
scems that every one of these neurologists 


that he goes to accepts him, studies him, 
makes shift at treating him, then passes 
him on to another.” 

“It is remarkable that he hasp’t given 
up hope of a cure, by this time, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. That’s the big part about that 
fellow—his jovial buoyancy in the face of 
his suffering. And he does suffer in spite 
of the fact that he doesn’t seem to be in 
much physical distress when his illness 
seizes him.” 

“T’d like to see him,” she said. Her 
expression seemed to conjure up scenes 
of incredible beauty and terror. This 
girl—that poor body, “Looney ’Land”! 
He looked across at her, into the amber 
depths of her restless eyes. Before her, 
now, he felt weak, like a shrunk cedar 
white with the hoar frost. 

“Some time, soon, then, I'll take you to 
him,” he finally promised. 

“Yes—and soon, if possible,” she de- 
manded eagerly, her eyes alight with some 
vague expression of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

As he remarked the childlike contour of 
her body, the graceful, yet forceful chin 
and the rich, warm glow of her features, 
he was not unpleased to observe this 
subtle evolution whereby their interests 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ple t’ pat’nize you, you hast t’ he’p de 
chu’ch sum times.” 

Sister Liza departed and hurried over 
to see Sister Caroline Jackson. 

“Sis Calline,” she remarked to her 
hostess, “what you think? I stopped in to 


that niggah Jones’ what thinks. he’s 
gwine run a groc’y sto’,—wouldn’ spen’ 
er nickel wid him ter save his life; jest 
ast him ter gimme er dime fer de chu’ch, 
an’ do you think he’d do it? Claims he 
didn’ have er dime. What do you think 
uv er man gwine run er groc’y sto’ an’ 
hain’t gotta dime?” 

Sister Caroline with a kindly feeling, 
promptly stopped by to say: “Brudder 
Jones, whut’s de mattah wid you an’ 
Sister Liza? Says youse de wuss man 
she ever seed—she’s jes’ a preachin’ yer 
funér’l to evabody. Says she jes’ ast you 
fer er measly little dime an’ you wouldn’ 
give it to her.” 


Bill perceived trouble brewing and 
wondered what he could do to regain 
Sister Liza’s good will. A few minutes 
later he saw Sister Liza passing on the 
other side of the street. He called her 
and explained that when she was in the 
store a short while before he didn’t have 
any change, but he had had some money 
changed since then and gave her a quar- 
ter. Sister Liza thanked him and as- 
surred him “de Lawd would sho’ly bless 
him, an’ she gwine tell all de folks ter 
trade wid him.” 

As George hammered away on his 
shelves and counters, the editor of the 
Weekly Afro-American Pilaingrafter 
came in to compliment him on his efforts 
to fulfill one of the crying needs of the 
community—a Colored grocery store. 
Assuring him that an ad and a write-up 
in his paper would be the surest and 
best means of acquainting the community 
with his store, the editor succeeded in 
separating Bill and five of his dollars, 
leaving him with $30 of his original $125 
and an indebtedness of $230. 

Having finished his shelves and 
counters, Bill set out to get his stock 
with his remaining $30. Bernstein sold 
him the three or four items at the low 
price originally quoted but skinned him 
to a finish on the other purchases. 

In the choice of quality of the grocer- 
ies he purchased, Bill, like many other 
Colored men in business, overlooked the 
very important theory underlying the 
success of any kind of business, namely: 

That a new man in any field, in order 
to deserve. public consideration, must be 
a. BENEFACTOR in some way to his 
community, be he a minister, physician, 
lawyer, mechanic or merchant. If a mer- 
chant or a grocer, he must not overlook 
the fact that the public was buying and 
consuming groceries before ever he 
thought of opening up in business and 
that said public, generally speaking, al- 
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(Continued from page 6) 


veady had an established trading place 
with: which they were satished. There- 
forés a new man, engaging in business in 
a community, in order to realize success 
and merit a part of the trade, must feel 
it is his duty to sell a superior quality of 
goods at the price prevailing for goods of 
only ordinary quality; or sell goods of a 
standard quality at a lower price; or 
make deliveries more promptly; or in 
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some way render some additional con- 
vewiences .or accommodations. 

Not so with Bill. His instructor, Mr. 
Bernstein, had told him with a confiden- 
tial wink and a slap on the back that he 
was not running a grocery for his health, 
but that he must make '33-1/3 per cent on 
everything he sold. And Bill, remem- 
bering his experience ‘with the wholesale 

(Continued on page 20) 


THE CHURCH AND DANCING (Continued from page 9) 


ers of ante-bellum and _ reconstruction 
days were no exception to the rule. They 
courted praise, indeed they. almost de- 
manded it of the members of their 
churches. The preacher was the idol of 
the community. The daintiest morsels on 
the table were placed on his plate when 
he came to dinner; his word was law in 
many homes. And on the other hand, the 
members who sang his praises loudest 


ahd fed him best, were held up as the - 


most shining lights of Chistianity. 

As Colored people began to live in bet- 
ter houses, wear better clothes, eat more 
expensive foods and demand more lux- 
uries, the desire for praise and flattery 
gave way to a demand for money. 


The cost of attending a dance, the re- 
freshments served after a card game, the 
price of admission to the theatre, would 
absorb a good deal of the money the 
preacher might otherwise get, therefore 
he made use of his coaxing powers to 
get money out of his congregation. Ral- 
lies, Missionary Circles, Church Dues, 
Building Funds and Pastor’s Aid Socie- 
ties kept the people pretty well drained 
of money; concerts, bazaars, fish fries 
and other social affairs in the church 
took any money they might have left. 
Feeling the need for amusement of some 
sort they were forced to attend these 
Church entertainments because of the 
ban on dancing. In every sermon the 
people were admonished to give at least 
one-tenth of their income to the church, 
and that those who gave more than that 
would receive their reward in proportion 
to the amount they gave. People rarely 
asked how the money was spent—to ques- 
tion a preacher’s methods and motives 
was a sacrilege. 

The preacher taught his: congregation 
that pleasures of all kinds were wicked, 
that pretty clothes were fit only for sin- 
ners, and even the buying of homes was 
discouraged; the reason is obvious: until 
recently few Colored people made enough 
money for more than actual necessities. 
In order to give one-tenth of what they 
earned to the church, it was necessary to 
deprive their families of all luxuries— 
the amusements and many necessities. 

The average human being demands 
something for his money. And when he 
makes a_ sacrifice—does without some- 
thing he really needs or wants—it is to 


get something he wants more. Something 
he feels he cannot do without. It may 
be a‘foolish something, that is true, but 
it must be something that seems very de- 
sirable to him. No one wants to give 
money-away and get no satisfaction from 
the giving. The philanthropist gets the 
smiles and gratitude of the poor and 
needy; the gambler gets a certain satis- 
faction out of betting, even if he loses; 
the dope fiend gets a respite from pain 
and misery for the price he pays for the 
drug; the spendthrift gets a certain en- 
joyment out of mere spending. The 
preacher realized this. He knew he must 
give his people something for their 
money—and he did. That.something was 
the satisfaction, the assurance that giving 
their money to the church was the surest 
way to gain a through ticket to Heaven. 
And those who did not think very deeply, 
were entirely satisfied. — | 

Is not this attitude somewhat harmful 
tu the church? Many persons who ap- 
prove of all the other restrictions of the 
church and would be willing to abide by 
all the other laws, see no harm in danc- 
ing. For this reason they refuse to con- 
nect themselves with the church. They 
do not wish to be hyprocrites—joining 
the church and then breaking some of the 
rules. It’s like inviting a vegetarian to 
dinner, then forcing him to eat meat. He 
probably enjoys your dinners very much 
—except the meat—but as you force him 
to eat the meat every time, he thinks it 
better to stay away from your house 
than to pretend he enjoys eating meat 
when he doesn't. 

We admit that the art has been abused 
by many, but there are those who abuse 
eating; games of the mildest and most 
innocent sort have been abused; even 
forms of religious worship have been 
turned into vices. 

Dancing in the home, or under proper 
chaperonage in public places of a respect- 
able sort, is a pleasant, innocent amuse- 
ment. Young people take to it naturally 
as a means of expressing their joyful emo- 
tions. Indeed it is hardly possible to dance 
and express anything but joy. Refuse 
young people the privilege of dancing at 
home and nine-tenths of them will seek 
the amusement elsewhere, often under 
conditions that are not favorable. Then is 
- not far better to permit dancing in the 

ome? 
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grocers which verified Bernstein’s other 
statements, had full confidence in every- 
thing that Morris told him. He lived up 
to instructions to the letter, not know- 
ing that in every line of business there 
are staples that are often sold at cost on 
account of competition,—sugar for ex- 
ample; others at as small a margin of 
profit as 5 per cent to 10 per cent and on 
the other hand many other articles, slow 
sellers, novelties, etc., that are sold at a 
profit of 50 per cent and even as much as 
200 per cent. 

In selling all articles at a uniform 
margin of profit, Bill committed a seri- 
ous blunder. The customers were over- 
charged for staples, got sore, and re- 
ported to neighbors that they were being 
cheated. The ones buying the articles on 
which a good profit should be made 
found them so unexpectedly cheap that 
they at once came to the conclusion that 
he did not know what he was doing, and 
they also reported that to the neighbors. 
“They felt sorry for the poor man; he 
was jest givin’ his goods away; he sho’ 
can’t last long,” which hurt Bill’s business 
standing in the neighborhood almost as 
much as the overcharging. 

Finally, Bill realized the fact 

That he was not receiving the patron- 
age of his personal friends he had 
cuunted on. 

That on account of race prejudice, he 
did not receive white patronage. 

That there were others from whom he 
had failed to receive any patronage 
mhatever 

did not know. 

su auusuvn to his inexperience and lack 
of capital, Bill had many faults, also He 
demanded the patronage of every Colored 
resident of the neighborhood, notwith- 
standing he was not in the position to 
serve them as well as they had been 
served at the old trading place or give 
them any inducement to trade with him. 
Failing to receive their patronage, he 
went out of his way to back bite those 
who failed to patronize him, thereby 
making enemies not only of the persons 
so maligned but of their friends also. 
Bill had not the judgment to consider 
that a person may be possessed of the 
highest degree of race loyalty, and at the 
same time be handicapped by circum- 
stances over which he may not have con- 
trol—circumstances that would prevent 
him from extending such patronage, at 
least for a time. 

At first Bill was so extremely neat with 
his double creased coats and trousers 
thatemany of his customers thought he 
was only catering to the exclusive. And 
he was so over polite, especially to the 
ladies that it caused suspicion and jeal- 
ousy on the part of doubting husbands, 
who forbade their wives to trade with 
that “fresh” Jones. 


(Concluded in March issue) 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited space can be 


given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Helped by McAdoo Baker’s Article 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 15, 1922. 

I am twenty-nine years of age and 
have been married nearly eight years. 
My husband is not insured because he 
never felt it necessary. Whenever I 
would beg him to take out an insurance 
policy he would say he had $200 in the 
bank to be used for funeral expenses 
and that was enough. He always said 
he didn’t intend to leave a whole lot of 
money behind him for some other man 
to enjoy in case I married again. 
_Since reading McAdoo Baker’s article, 
“Is Your Family Amply Protected?” he 
has applied for an insurance to protect 
me and our little girl in case of death. 

I want to tell you I appreciate that 
article very highly. I hope it will wake 
up many more men of our race so that 
there won’t be as many women in the 
future slaving for years to pay a fool- 
ishly large funeral bill as there are now, 
nor so many poor little orphans forced 
to give up their education for financial 
reasons. MRS. McC. 


Finds Jones Entertaining and Illuminating 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1921. 

With reference to the series of articles 
featured in your magazine entitled, “Will 
Christianity Stand the Test of Time?” 
by Mr. Chas. Darwin Jones, I have to 
extend to both you and the author a well- 
deserved compliment. 

Mr. Jones has amply demonstrated 
himself to be that rara avis, a writer de- 
void of unscientific prepossessions, who 
has the ability impartially to evaluate and 
abstractedly to guage the worth of sac- 
red, or putatively sacred things, without, 
on the one hand, attenuating his logic 
with intolerant dogmatism of the fanati- 
cal pietiest, nor, on the other, descend- 
ing to the degrading level of the mere vul- 
gar blasphemer. 

What matters it that some of us do 
not agree with his dictum that Christian- 
ity is in process of decay? Are the con- 
clusions of the thinker to be circum- 
scribed by the limits of the credulity of 
that great mass of humanity, in describ- 
ing which some’ master-wit has applied 
that painting characterization, “The Great 
Unwashed ?” 

The sunset barometer of the worth of 
any contention whatsoever is the paucity 
of its adherents, or the generality of 
mass sentiment against it; and the secu- 
lar progress of mankind is due solely to 
the fact that every age and epoch have 
produced a few courageous souls, who, 
though apostasized and branded with the 


anathema of heresy, conceded no ques- 
tion too sacred for analyzation by the 
human reason. Historical progress is a 
succession of heresies. 

And yet, in some of his conclusions I 
am at mild issue with Mr. Jones. But 
his articles as a whole, are illuminating, 
and seem to justify the entertaining of 
my sneaking suspicion that his indict- 
ment is directed, not against substantive 
Christianity, as such, but against its hid- 
eous travesty, as practiced by blatantly 
professing Christian individuals and na- 
tions: and “Non Deos vulgi negare pro- 
fanum,” says Epictetus, “Sed vulgi opin- 
tones Dits applicare profanum.” “There 
is no profanity in refusing to believe in 
the gods of the vulgar; the profanity is 
in believing of the gods what the vulgar 
believe of them.” 

For the difference between substantive 
Christianity and the Christianity we en- 
counter from day to day is the purely 
ethical difference between theory and 
fact. COLEMAN G. DUCKETT. 


Considers Green a Weakling 
Lexington, Miss., Jan. 13, 1922. 
I think John Wray Green’s parents 
gave him and his sisters a bad start. 
Children ought to be sent to Sunday 
School when they are little. Then they 
will get the habit and will be stronger 
Christians. Young people who get the 
right kind of training won’t let every lit- 
tle wind that blows keep them away from 
church. J. W. JOSHUA. 


Too Accommodating 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30, 1921. 
In your November issue you state that 
white people are not going to devote 
any time to the making of preparations 
to beautify Colored women, lest the dif- 
ference between white and Colored be so 
slight that it cannot be readily detected. 
Of course they won’t. But there’s an 
awful lot of Colored women straightening 
Jewish women’s hair and teaching them 
how to straighten their own. Then with 
the suspicious, too-tight curl removed 
from the hair, these woman can move 
into exclusive districts and scorn the Col- 
ored people with whom they come in con- 
tact. Some Colored people are a bit too 

accommodating. Tk. WP. 





Coming! 
“How to Finance a Business” 
By McAdoo Baker 
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ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Impure Blood causes many dif- 
ferent human afflictions. Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Scrofula, Pimples, 
Malaria, and General Debility are 


a few of the number. 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER is a highly meritorious rem- 
edy and will relieve many of the 
diseases caused by the presence of 
impurities in the blood. 

It is a tonic and helps to re- 
store lost vigor, building up the 
system so that nature can throw 
off and overcome these much- 


dreaded troubles of the body. 

If you are partly sick and 
chronically troubled with lassitude 
or tired feeling and your sleep is 
not restful, we strongly recom- 
mend ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER. 


Price $1.00—10c for Postage 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER contains no injurious drugs, chemicals 
or narcotics, but is made from the purest ingredients that are known by 
doctors to have highly remedial properties as a blood purifier and blood 
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Advance Kidney and Backache Pills 
> These pills are prepared to relieve and correct 


faulty kidney action. 


Many of the ailments of 


V4 the human body can be traced to faulty kid- 
2 ney action; particularly constipation, bilious- 
jness, headaches, torpid liver and often rheu- 
matism; also inflammation of the kidneys, 
backache, lumbago, scanty and scalding urine, 


ff weak bladder. 


pews) 1f your bowel action is not free and regular, 
it almost invariably means that the kidneys and 


4 liver are not functioning properly. 


Then, be- 


fore it is too late, buy a box of ADVANCE 
KIDNEY AND BACKACHE PILLS. They 
can be depended upon to act quickly but 
gently, and will leave no weakening after effects 
—one or two before going to bed and in the 
morning you will feel like a different person. 
These pills will be found very valuable as a family remedy, and 
many families keep a box always on hand; they are like the 


“stitch in time.” 
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HAVE YOU A GOOD 
MEMORY? 


1. What is peculiar about the inhabi- 
tants of Macao, China? 

2. Who produced the first photo prints 
from paper negatives? 

3. Who was the first member of the 
race to establish a pharmacy in the 
United States? 

4. For what is Primus Hall noted? 

5. Is a metre more or less than a 
yard? 

6, On what day was the death war- 
rant of Jesus signed and by whom? 

7. What is the weight in carets of the 
Kohinoor diamond? 

8. What is the oldest settlement in 
New Mexico? Date of settlement? 

9. Who was the first member of the 
race to settle in Chicago? 

10. Who is the only living man who 
has reached the North Pole? 


ANSWERS TO LAST 
MONTH’S QUESTIONS 


1. Where is the “goitre belt” in this 
country? 

The “goitre belt” extends from the 
Great Lakes region westward to the 
Rockies. In this belt, young persons, 
particularly girls, seem to suffer with en- 
largement of the thyroid gland. 

2. How much is a hair’s breath? 

It is estimated at .02083 of an inch. 

3. Where do we get the term “lynch”? 

Term is derived from a Virginia 
planter named Lynch who took the law 
into his own hands. 

3. Who published the first Libranian 
newspaper in the United States? What 
was the name of the periodical? 

John Brown Russwurm published 
Freedom’s Journal in 1827. 

5. What is peculiar about the climate 
of Liberia? 

Hottest on the globe. 

6. Who composed “Si J’etais Roi?” 
Sidney Lambert, a Libranian. 

7. What was peculiar about the Black 
Swan’s voice? 

Elizabeth Greenfield, the Black Swan, 
had a range of three octaves. 

8. Who was the author of the “Foun- 
tain of Bakchisoraj”? 

Alexander Pushkin. 

9. When was the National Flag offi- 
cially adopted by Congress? 

June 14, 1777. 

10. From what country were the first 
settlers of Delaware? 

Sweden. 


SHORT CHANGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. seemed to be crystallizing about a common 
Price 50c nucleus. The evening was well spent, now, 
Add 10 cents postage and preparations were begun for their 
ENT. ANT leave-taking, after she had exacted from 
AG SW. ED him the promise that they would see 
Prepared by “Looney Land” during the next fort- 


e ° night, as well as his word that he would 
Advance Medical Laboratories Crift from poetry to steady employment 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


end allow his fancy to keep him in the 
way of productive occupation. 
(to be continued) 





